He offered, if they resigned, to put himself uncondition-    255
ally under the President's orders.
Some members wanted to accept his terms. The Min-
ister of War argued against that, saying they would be
ready the next day and would quickly force Pilsudski and
his men out of the city; if they agreed now, he might take
similar action against any future Cabinet that did not
please him. Plainly compromise would not avail. Their
answer was a refusal, as long as the Marshal threatened
the constitutional power of the government with an
armed force.
The struggle had to go on. From one block of build-
ings to the next sharp fighting now ran up the streets:
machine guns; barricades and improvised trenches. Slow-
ly, slowly the government troops were pushed back, back,
toward the Belvedere. More soldiers came to Warsaw,
reinforcing both sides. The Marshal's men found it diffi-
cult to get in touch with their friends, for telegraph and
telephone were in the hands of the government. They
gave various excuses, such as that the Communists were
creating a disturbance, and some regiments reached the
capital without knowing why they were summoned. In-
deed the Cabinet ordered some troops with the magic
words, "The Marshal wishes you here!" and when they
were sent to defend the Belvedere, they obeyed, thinking
they were defending Pilsudski. When they learned the
facts they went over to his side with banners flying.
By 1926 the Polish army was well disciplined and un-
usually obedient. Both sides obeyed the orders of their
officers enthusiastically. The soldiers were not on one
side or the other politically, they were simply obeying.
The civilian population had no share in the fighting from
first to last. Strange as it may seem, almost normal life
went on in many parts of Warsaw those three days; cooks
went to market, street cars and suburban trains ran, if
somewhat irregularly, private cars did not entirely dis-
appear from the scene.